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Branwell Bronté 


WINIFRED GERIN ‘An ideal biographer . . . an 
impressionistic power of conveying time and space.’ 
Observer. ‘Miss Gérin’s account of this fascinating 
and tortured character is wholly admirable. 
Guardian. ‘Her book with its splendid illustrations 
. . . is a treasure and will appeal equally as a bio- 
graphy, a work of scholarship and adenaies story.’ 

unday Telegraph. ‘In an extremely readable book 
Miss Gérin has illustrated her book with much new 
material.’ Sunday Times. 32 pages of half-tones. 
Book society Non-Fiction Choice, John O’London’s 
Book of the Month. 355 
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Brilliant and provocative.’ Spectator. 16 half-tone 
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The author is a member of the University of 
Cambridge Committee for the History and Philo- 
sophy of Science. 35s 
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LINSENMAIER Like its companion volume 
Cacti, by the same author, this book is lavishly 
illustrated. The sixty full-colour plates are repro- 
ductions of paintings by Walter Linsenmaier—each 
with a long and informative caption. The accom- 
panying text gives many unusual details of the 
growth and habitat of different species, as well as 
instructions for amateurs wishing to grow orchids 
at home without expensive equipment. 60 full- 
colour plates. 42s 
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E. H. M. and P. A. COX The modern gardener, 
keen on dwarf shrubs or roses often forgets that a 
small growing tree can add something to a garden 
that it did not possess before. Here the authors 
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flower, fruit, foliage or habit ; and concentrate on 
trees they grow themselves or have seen growing in 
friends’ gardens. Illustrated by Margaret Stones. 
4 colour plates and 21 line drawings. 25s 
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EDITORIAL 


Tue or Hastincs 
Tue Hastings Conference of the Library 
Association has come and gone, and the battle 
fought during the Annual General Meeting 
was in full keeping with the town’s historical 
tradition. But whereas the defeat of Harold 
in 1066 led to a long era of stability in English 
history, the results of the A.G.M. vote last 
month will cause chaos and uncertainty in 
the immediate future of the Library Associa- 
tion. After protracted debate the Council’s 
proposals for reorganisation went to the vote 
and gained a majority of very nearly 4 to 1. 
But just before the ballot it transpired that, 
at the request of the Privy Council, to which 
body the bye-law alterations must be sent 
for approval, the votes of institutional dele- 
gates had to be counted separately from those 
of personal members. At the count, over 500 
rsonal members voted for, with 35 against, 

ut the institutional delegate vote was 135 
for, with 141 against. So, for the present, 
all is uncertainty, and librarians everywhere 
will now await the Privy Council’s decision 
with more than usual interest and impatience. 

In the morning, Mr. Barry had explained 
all the proposals with the utmost clarity but 
the subsequent discussion should have warned 
the platform that many institutional dele- 
gates were, despite the advice of the local 
authority associations, going to vote against. 
The warning bell went unheeded and com- 
placency reigned on the platform until Mr. 
Barry disclosed the fact that the Privy 
Council was going to consider the institu- 
tional vote separately from that of personal 
members. There was an audible buzz from 
the institutional side, and the vote was 
taken with the opponents of the proposals 
in crescendo. 

Immediately afterwards, the Council 
suffered another setback when E. R. Luke 
moved that there should be no change in 
the Annual Conference. He was concerned 
that the A.G.M. should not be held 
separately from the Conference and, after a 
brief and rather tired debate, the vote went 
to Mr. Luke by 336 to 328. Demands for a 
postal vote were not sufficiently supported, 
so the matter rests there. Another headache 
for the Council at its next meeting! 
OuRSELVES 

For the first time ever, André Deutsch 
(Grafton Books) had a small stand at the 
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Conference Exhibition, but unfortunately 
a family bereavement caused a staff absence 
which meant that the stand could not have 
personal attention. We are, however, very 
grateful to Mr. Aird Thomson, of Messrs. 
W. and G. Foyle, Ltd. who did all he could 
for librarians visiting the André Deutsch 
display. Among the Grafton Books displayed 
were advance copies of the new edition of 
Brown’s Manual, edited by R. N. Lock, as 
well as copies of the September number of 
the Lisrary Wor.p with its new cover. 
The new cover is not the end of our plans, 
but rather just the beginning. The inside 
will soon have a new look, typographically, 
while we pledge that our readers will soon 
be enjoying a series of challenging articles 
written by some of the most important 
librarians in the world today. 


With this issue we regret to announce that 
new subscription rates are necessary. These 
are caused primarily by the recent wage 
award to printers coupled with increased 
postage rates, but the need to develop the 
Liprary Wor and to attract the best 
contributors has also had to be borne in 
mind. The new basic rate will be 42s. per 
annum, but second copies will be supplied 
at 30s. per annum and bona-fide students 
will be permitted to subscribe at the old rate 
of 24s. per annum. We hope that librarians 
and students will take advantage of these 
concessional rates so that the periodical will 
be made accessible to a much larger number 
of readers than it has been in the past. 


During the Conference at least one librarian 
suggested that the Lisrary Wor tp should 
be published in enlarged issues and at less 
frequent intervals, say six times a year. A 
suggestion of this kind immediately sets one 
thinking of the advantages, which would 
certainly include longer articles in which 
the writers would have adequate space to 
develop their themes, and the disadvantages, 
which include a certain amount of loss of 
topicality. Before considering the matter any 
further we herewith toss the ball to our 
readers and would be glad to hear their views 
on the matter. We shall welcome all com- 
ments, but hope that contributors will bear 
in mind the economic facts of life as far as 
the production of library periodicals is con- 
cerned. We just cannot ignore these factors, 
and our commentators must not ignore them 
either. 


* 
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Emergent Peoples 


By W. I. Veasey, F.L.A. 
Librarian, Morgan Brothers (Publishers) Ltd. 


Ir was a councillor from Tottenham who used 
this phrase at the Annual General Meeting of 
the Library Association at Hastings. He was 
presumably one of the 135 dispassionate 
institutional representatives who voted them- 
selves out of active participation in the 
organisation and management of the Library 
Association. There is no doubt that he was 
thinking of the right that was being bestowed 
on public librarians to think and vote as they 
pleased without having regard for the 
Chairman at their elbow (throughout the 
conference there was no indication from any 
institutional representative of any awareness 
of the existence of any other sort of library) ; 
but the real emergent peoples from the 1961 
Library Association Conference will be the 
librarians from industrial firms, training 
colleges, government departments, schools, 
hospitals, perhaps even universities, all those 
librarians who, rightly or wrongly, have 
thought in the past that the Library Associ- 
ation was a body of public librarians with 
no thought or concern for lesser breeds 
without the law. Mr. Shaw Wright proposed 
a motion that as university librarians were 
to have six councillors, and special librarians 
six councillors under the new consitution, 
so too public librarians should have six 
councillors to represent their special interests. 
The motion was defeated and it was pointed 
out that a body that comprises 80% of the 
present membership can hardly be described 
as a minority interest, and it was thought 
that its representation was bound to be 
adequate among the nationally elected 
councillors. This decision must be deprecated, 
the whole intention of the amendments to 
the constitution was to get rid of the dead 
wood and make the L.A. a truly repre- 
sentative professional body. If this intention 
succeeds it is easy to envisage a time when the 
proportion of public library members is 
considerably less than 80%, and in conse- 
quence public librarians will have nobody to 
speak in their own and not the national 
interest. Whilst it may be realistic it is surely 
bad principle to assume that nationally 
elected councillors will not be dispassionate 
but will speak and vote in their own sectional 
interests. 


Amidst all the sound and fury of the A.G.M. 
(the best afternoon’s free entertainment the 
less incensed delegates have had for years), 
it is interesting to note that although there 
were councillors approaching apoplexy on the 
subject of the disfranchisement of less than a 
thousand of their colleagues, nobody seemed 
to care very much that the same motion 
disfranchised many times that number of 
future library assistants. From January 1967 
only Fellows and Associates of the Association 
will have the right to vote at general meetings 
and elections. Admittedly the Association of 
Assistant Librarians had agreed not to oppose 
the motion, but then so had the Association 
of Municipal Councillors and that did not 
seem to inhibit some of the councillors present. 
As a prominent member of the A.A.L. 
remarked beforehand “I feel we should be 
saying something about it but I do not know 
quite what”. Perhaps it was as well that the 
A.A.L. suffered from this indecision, some of 
the councillors’ remarks came very near to 
slander, and even on a privileged occasion 
such as an A.G.M. closed to the public, this 
vituperation must be deplored. One feels that 
if members of the A.A.L. had behaved in a 
similar manner our vocabularies might have 
been increased but our hopes in homo sapiens 
considerably diminished. 

An unbiased observer at any L.A. con- 
ference could not but admit that the insti- 
tutional representatives have seldom added 
anything of value to the proceedings, and 
that their votes have been often dictated by 
prejudice rather than any true knowledge 
of the issues involved, although in fairness 
it must be admitted that they have sometimes 
corrected some librarians’ tendency towards 
naivété. At this year’s A.G.M. I sat near two 
junior assistants. They had been at the 
morning session when all the proposed 
amendments to the constitution had been 
carefully and clearly explained by Mr. 
Barry; but when it came to casting their vote 
on the motions that had been exhaustively 
discussed throughout the day, they turned to 
their next door neighbour for advice on how 
to vote. If, in explaining the issues to them 
once more, he guided them in the direction 
he favoured himself who can blame him? 
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Those two votes must join the others of 
doubtful validity cast by those chief librarians 
who were present with a mandate from their 
councils on the way they should vote; but it 
seems to prove that as well as disfranchising 
the uninformed institutional representatives 
the Association are acting equally correctly 
in delaying giving voting powers to their 
own immature assistants. 

The important question now is whether or 
not the alterations in the constitution will be 
approved by the Privy Council. The 
regrettably unsecret ballot produced votes 
by institutional representatives almost bal- 
anced for and against the changes. Whether 
this 50% in favour will be deemed sufficient 
by the Privy Council remains to be seen. In 
the meantime one can only deplore the inept 
handling of the machinery of the ballot by 
the Council of the A.G.M. Mr. Page is a 
librarian whom nobody can hold but in the 
highest respect and esteem; but several errors 
of judgment were made by the Chair which 
cannot have but swayed a few waverin 
voters. Let us hope that if the Privy Counci 
reject these amendments the L.A. Council 
will spend the next twelve months finding 
their devious way through committee pro- 
cedure, anticipating difficulties as they so 
signally failed to do at Hastings, perhaps even 
attending a course for conspirators, and, it 
goes without saying, re-reading C. P. Snow. 


At a conference distinguished by a very 
high standard of guest speaker, many dele- 
gates expressed disappointment in the Presi- 
dential Address of Sir Charles Snow. It 
was an uninspiring discourse typified by the 
remark that librarianship was “of all pro- 
fessions, one of the few where its members 
cannot possibly do any harm’’. A dispiriting, 
negative statement that gave no help or 
encouragement to a profession hoping to 
enter a new, revitalised period of its history. 
All librarians with any thought for the surface 
diversity and basic unity of their profession 
could not fail to be dismayed by a Presidential 
Address, directed solely to public librarians, 
which stated that the problems of university 
and research librarians were not nearly 
as serious to the general public as those of 
public librarians. It is difficult to comprehend 
that a man of Sir Charles’ knowledge and 
experience can really believe this to be true. 
It is, as he stated, an essential kindness to 
provide the aged with the reading matter 
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they require, to provide entertainment to 
the increasing number of elderly people; 
but the old also require to be treated in illness, 
to be efficiently housed and warmed, they 
need to be provided with the maximum 
amenities at the minimum cost, and they 
need to live in peace, It is to these ends that 
librarians work in universities and govern- 
ment departments, factories and hospitals. 
If we non-public librarians believed that our 
work was less serious to the general public 
than that of our respected public library 
colleagues there would be nothing left for us 
but to queue up on Westminster Bridge to 
end it all. 


If the Presidential Address was dis- 
appointing, the Annual Lecture was equally 
certainly the reverse. It was exciting, 
exhilarating, stimulating, inspiring, a 
Thesaurus is needed to provide the adjectives 
for Dr. Ralphs. This too was addressed 
primarily to public librarians, to librarians 
of general libraries, but that mattered not the 
slightest. It is very pleasant to listen to a 
lecture that is addressed to one’s noblest 
feeling, neglected ideals, smothered hopes and 
concealed fears, without feeling the necessity 
to raise the defensive shield of cynicism. 
This is not to say that holes could not be 
ree in the magic carpet of Dr. Ralphs’ 
ecture, he was attempting to define the 
indefinable, that fourth, immeasurable 
dimension that was needed in life if man was 
to learn to live in the insecure world he had 
created. Dr. Ralphs gave no practical 
guidance on how these necessities were to 
be achieved, he did not talk on original sin 
or the perfectability of human nature; but 
it was like listening to Churchill during the 
war, for the time being patriotism and 
endeavour were enough: listening to Dr. 
Ralphs, ideals and integrity were enough. 
It would be a great loss if Dr. Ralphs’ address 
were not recorded on tape, the printed lecture 
should be required reading for all librarians 
once a year, but none who heard will forget 
the sheer aesthetic pleasure of listening to 
Dr. Ralphs’ compelling voice delivering those 
bewitching cadences. 


Turning from music and excitement it is 
interesting to speculate what criteria of 
selection were used in choosing this year’s 
librarian speakers. Neither had anything 
very new or interesting to say and neither 


said it very well. The best thing that can be 
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said of Mr. Ashmore is that he gathered 
together some relevant quotations on the 
subject of book selection which may be of 
use to the examination student; and the best 
that can be said of Mr. Lace is that his 
delivery was rather better. But really this is 
not good enough! The effect on one special 
librarian was to make him hark back to onc 
of the few arresting phrases used by Sir 
Charles Snow when he spoke of “‘the air of 
condescending benevolence’’ of public 
librarians. Admittedly these two talks were 
addressed to public librarians, but that 
cannot excuse glib self praise on the topics 
of subject specialisation and the provision of 
technical literature: the implied statement 
that we know there are things still to be done 
but some of us are doing very well indeed 
and all we require is time and a bit more 
money. It is neither possible nor desirable 
for any public library, however large, to 
achieve absolute depth of provision in a 
particular subject and all that it requires in 
supporting staff. It has just not got the money 
and it is difficult to envisage a time when it 
will have the money. One can only suggest 
that every public librarian should work for 
six months in a large special library just to 
give him a proper sense of humility in respect 
of his own special collections. 

A comment on this point was made by 
Viscount Caldecote after his informed speech 
on industrial library and information services. 
In the discussion he stated that in his opinion 
the public library should confine its activities 
to supplying books to the general reader, and 
that collaboration between firms was prob- 
ably a more profitable source of technical 
literature. Broadly speaking he considered 
that the dividing line for public libraries 
should be that between education and 
research. In essence this means that if public 
libraries, perhaps in collaboration with local 
educational institutions, were to confine their 
activities to supplying material up to first 
degree level, instead of tackling the whole 
vast field piecemeal, they would be able to 
do the more limited task with a reasonable 
chance of success, and consequent enhanced 
respect from their fellow librarians and the 
general public. 


It was a pleasure to listen to Viscount 
Caldecote and realise that here was an 
important industrialist who really knew 
something about libraries and librarians, 


their endeavours and their problems; but as 
he said, ‘industrial librarians must blow their 
own trumpets, . . . education of managements 
to use the library services must come from 
within their own organisation’’. The English 
Electric staff are to be congratulated on their 
excellent tuition of Viscount Caldecote. 
When he said that “good library services 
cannot be run on the cheap by amateurs’, 
and “the most important ingredient in any 
library is its staff’, he was saying things that 
librarians have known for a long time, but 
how refreshing to realise that at least one 
member of the Board knows them too. With 
any luck Viscount Caldecote has said the 
last word on the aged librarian-information 
officer controversy. ‘First and foremost 
a librarian must be properly trained in library 
work, because if he is not there is nobody in 
the establishment who is. Secondly .. . it 
is essential that he or she should be able to 
talk intelligently to colleagues’. It would be 
possible to carry on quoting Viscount 
Caldecote for a long time. For concise, 
explicit declaration of basic truths his talk 
was remarkable; but we do well to remember 
Dr. Ralphs’ injunction that the many 
sidedness of truth should be more emphasised 
than its absolute quality. 


Viscount Caldecote spoke of the co- 
operative schemes of library provision such as 
CICRIS and LADSIRLAC, (although he 
erred somewhat when he included TIDU 
in this rash of initials) but is is a pity that he 
did not give some guidance from the industri- 
alist’s viewpoint on the desirable scope of 
these projects, or discuss their widely differing 
systems of finance. The question of finance 
was also a major omission in his suggested 
“big brother’? scheme, i.e. large industrial 
libraries being available to related small 
firms; and in his suggested extension of 
research association libraries by the pooling 
of resources in kind. Whilst we can believe 
that his own large firm would smile benevo- 
lently upon such schemes, industry as a whole 
does not take kindly to the notion of paying 
for something that will further the progress 
and profits of others. After all little brothers 
grow, and I have yet to meet any librarian 
who would admit that he was anything but 
fully occupied in attending to the require- 
ments of his own establishment. But these 
are minor criticisms of what was a most 
interesting and stimulating talk. 
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By one of those strange quirks that bedevil 
conference organisers what was the most 
encouraging talk for non-public librarians, 
and the most hopeful for the future unity of 
the profession, was received by its audience 
with apathy and almost complete indifference. 
Mr. Leslie Wilson, Director of Aslib, spoke 
of the present fragmentation of the profession 
and of the need for consolidation if librarians 
were to help bridge the gaps between the 
different disciplines, and present a united 
front to the state on matters of common 
importance. It is amazing to think that at 
this, the first appearance after thirty-seven 
years of existence, of a Director of Aslib at an 
L.A. conference, this positive gesture of 
friendship and co-operation was received by 
an audience who just sat. The familiar 
sorrows of Mr. Sanderson and his training 
college librarians, inadequate stock, staff and 
buildings, were recived with more sympathy 
than Mr. Wilson speaking to his much larger 
audience. The explanation lies in the fact 


that of the thousand or so delegates to the 
conference there were just twenty-five who 
came from non-public libraries. It is difficult 
for a public librarian to appreciate the con- 
flicts that arise in special librarians who often 
owe loyalty to the L.A. but who must turn 
to Aslib as the body most nearly representing 
their interests. 


It is Mr. Wilson and his expressed desire 
for unity within the profession, coupled with 
the vote at the A.G.M., which justify my title 
of emergent peoples. The Library Association 
has, if it receives the blessing of the Privy 
Council, thrown off its too long domination 
by one special interest. It now, by the 
efforts of its members, had the opportunity 
to co-operate with other organisations and 
represent the profession as a whole. As Dr. 
Ralphs said “‘the proliferation of rational and 
irrational hopes may be expected at such 
time as this, but I do not think the fourth R 
is the renunciation of human responsibility.” 
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Library Association Conference 
By H. G. T. Curistopuer, A.L.A. 
Librarian, Penge Public Library 


SHAME, pleasure, anger, displeasure and 
absolute delight—these were my feelings at 
this year’s Conference. No blame can be 
attached to the readers of these notes if they 
believe that any one who can experience all 
these feelings at one function is “a crazy 
mixed-up kid’’, but they would be wrong. 
Your reporter is a loyal member of the 
Library Association, proud of his profession, 
believes that librarianship is worthwhile, 
and likes to feel that the Labrary Association 
in Conference puts on an interesting pro- 
gramme in a business-like way, and, in any 
case, he is a bit old in the tooth. 
Shame—that, once again, it became 
necessary to apologise for the fact that 
speakers had not studied microphone tech- 
nique, or had not been told of it, with the 
result that a large part of the audience could 
not hear the opening session. There was 
nothing wrong with the loudspeaker 
apparatus, because the Mayor of Hastings 
was heard perfectly in as good a speech of 
welcome as I have heard. Why not instruct 
speakers how to use a microphone, and why 
not provide them with reading desks on 
which to rest their notes? Impromptu 
speakers came out best, because they 
addressed themselves to the audience instead 
of bobbing their heads up and down looking 
at notes at a distance of nearly three feet. 
The presentation of Honorary Fellowship 
of the Association to Mr. B. S. Page was 
well-deserved if only for his work towards 
unity in the profession—a unity with variety, 
without subordination of any part. This 
unity was not apparent later in the Con- 
ference, but Mr. Page is still with us to carry 
on his good work in the more restricted field 
of the new Library Association! What a pity 
that because of the regrettable absence of 
Mr. Lionel McColvin, who also was to have 
been elected to Honorary Fellowship, the 
tribute was not paid to him. Mr. Hutchings 
had made a very competent, pleasant and 
personal tribute to Mr. Page, and one felt 
that the members would have been delighted 
to have heard his tribute to Mr. McColvin— 
what did it matter that we would have heard 
another tribute when Mr. McColvin was 


fit enough to receive it in person—he 


deserves them both for the work he has done 
for libraries and librarianship the world over 
and for the Library Association. 

And so to the Presidential Address—or, 
at most, one-third of it, because that is all I 
heard. Sir Charles Snow believed that 
public libraries had an increasingly important 
part to play in the Welfare State owing to the 
increasing time for leisure and the demand 
for reading material and information, all of 
which coincided with the decline of private 
and commercial libraries. In particular, he 
thought that public librarians ought to be 
more liberal in the supply of contemporary 
fiction, which he rated as being of more 
value and more lasting than certain types of 
biography, memoirs and histories. He 
deplored the action of many public librarians 
in not reserving contemporary fiction, and 
made a plea for the removal of this “‘puritan”’ 
approach. He also asked for a much more 
liberal view to be taken in the purchase of 
fiction, even to the extent of the purchase of 
the not-so-good, because he felt that this type 
of work had its value also. It formed the base 
upon which the better-class fiction rested, 
and which was the means of livelihood for 
many young writers who were learning their 
craft. He felt that with the lessening of this 
type of publication there would be a danger 
that some writers would not survive to become 
good or great writers of fiction, and there 
would also be a tendency for a few pre- 
dominant writers to hog the field of success 
to the exclusion of all others. 

Unfortunately I could not hear Mr. 
Callender’s vote of thanks to the President. I 
have no doubt that it was interesting! That 
was a pity, as also was the fact that that was 
all I saw or heard of the President—he 
disappeared from our ken. 

Pleasure and displeasure. Pleasure at the 
proposals to turn the Library Association into 
a professional organisation at last, but 
displeasure at the shambles which preceded 
the vote on this subject. The idea of having 
a preliminary session for the elucidation and 
discussion of the proposals for reorganisation 
was a good one—but it was just a good idea, 
because it did not work. Mr. Barrie read the 
lesson competently, but he would have done 
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better to have abandoned the text of the 
alterations, and to have dealt instead with 
the events which led up to the proposals and 
to have given the full reasons for the changes 
proposed. This might have prevented much 
of the ill-informed criticism of the proposals, 
both at the morning and afternoon sessions, 
and have prevented the irritation which was 
apparent when Mr. Gardner, quite properly, 
put the Motion for reorganisation item by 
item. The two sessions cannot be separated in 
reporting, because much of what was said in 
the afternoon was a continuation or repetition 
of what had been said in the morning. This 
was to be expected, knowing Conference 
delegates, and the arrangement made for 
the A.A.L. session to follow the Annual 
General Meeting was a stupid one, and gave 
disappointment to many delegates, including 
those younger members who had made a 
day trip to the Conference, only to find that 
the meeting had to be postponed. 

There were two things which spoilt the 
A.G.M. from the beginning. The first was 
that different coloured ballot papers were 
issued to librarians and local authority 
representatives without anyone bothering to 
explain why there should be different colours. 
It was not until a row had brewed up over 
the matter and an explanation seemingly had 
to be dragged from the platform that the 
unpleasantness was quelled. Only to be 
aggravated during the voting by the sight of 
people with packets of ballot papers offering 
them to those who had not got them, 
including the platform party. How delegates 
got into the hall without receiving ballot 
papers mystified some people. 

The second thing was that it became 
obvious that many local authorities had not 
considered the proposals. Who was at fault 
we shall never know, but I would suggest 
that the order of blame should be (1) The 
Librarian (2) The Clerk (3) The Chairman 
of the Libraries Committee—but certainly 
not the Library Association. 


Although the issues of reorganisation were 
fairly straightforward, they were unneces- 
sarily complicated by the introduction into 
discussion of the proposals for the holding of 
future Annual Conferences and Annual 
General Meetings. It is a fact that these 
matters were not expressly dealt with in the 
proposed Bye-laws, and it would have been 
better if discussion of these items had been 


ruled out of order at that stage, and deferred 
until Mr. Luke’s motion was under discussion. 

Finally the proposals were approved by a 
large majority, with the local authority vote 
being fairly evenly divided—after the most 
untidy and disorderly Annual General 
Meeting since Southport. Let us hope that 
the Privy Council will approve the changes 
and allow us to turn the Library Association 
into an effective professional organisation— 
one which will, in truth, be representative of 
librarians of all types, and in which public 
librarians will not seek to dominate the scene, 
nor will the 20% non-public librarians try to 
set themselves up as “‘the tail that wags the 
dog.” 

Two bright spots shone through the murky 
atmosphere of the meeting. The first was 
provided by Mr. G. H. Davison of the United 
Steel Companies Ltd. who tilted at the 
investment proposals, as he has tilted at 
other things in the past. While most delegates 
looked puzzled, he and the Hon. Legal 
Adviser had a friendly tangle over very 
technical financial matters, and although 
the learned gentleman won Mr. Davison was 
not routed. 

The second was provided by Mr. E. Luke, 
County Librarian of Denbighshire, in the 
unaccustomed role of peace-maker. That 
fiery Welshman was called in to fill the ga 
while the ballot papers were being pce 
It was a daring move by the platform, but it 
worked. The delegates settled down a little, 
but, nevertheless, Mr. Luke brought out 
enough fire to win the day. 

After these first two days I was prepared 
to write off the 1962 Conference as “‘a dead 
loss’, but fortune was on the side of the 
arrangers of the Conference. All the efforts 
of librarians and local authority representa- 
tives, both on the platform and off, to wreck 
the Conference were nullified by non- 
librarians on the subsequent days. 

First, Viscount Caldecote, an engineer and 
industrialist, giving his views and criticisms 
of library and information services. He 
acknowledged freely the important potential 
value of libraries in industry, although 
tempering this opinion with the fact that 
industry as a whole has to be convinced of 
this, arising, he said, largely from the wrong 
conception held by industrialists of the duties 
of a librarian. This, he felt, was largely the 
fault of librarians who allowed their “public 
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image” to be that of a collector and 
of knowledge and information rather than 
as an instigator of the uses to which the 
knowledge and information could be put. 
For this reason he urged all librarians to be 
more public-relations conscious in their jobs, 
and to study the people they have to serve, 
and to serve them in the way they need and 
not necessarily in the way which suited the 
library system. They should initiate the use 
of the library’s resources instead of waiting 
to be asked for them, and, as far as industry 
is concerned, to make the library an integral 

rt of the organisation it serves and not an 
independent service which is only an extra 
frill. Viscount Caldecote—an enlightened 
man—recognised the need for qualified 
librarians in industry, people who were 
“live’’, easy to make contact with others, 
keyed up with the desire to make their 
impact, and that of their libraries, felt in the 
work of the organisation, and acknowledged 
as equals—or, at least, as not being inferior— 
in a company of scientific and technical 
experts. He suggested that the circularisation 
of masses of information indiscriminately 
throughout the organisation was wasteful and 
inefficient. It was far better to study the 
library’s clientele more closely so _ that 
individuals were advised of matters of interest 
to them specifically in a way which they could 
assimilate quickly. In particular, the librarian 
should be at the shoulder of every research 
worker—not in a physical sense of course, 
unless the librarian happens to be a female 
one, in which case the “public relations’ 
angle comes to the fore—to tell them about 
what had already happened in their sphere 
of research, what was currently happening, 
and what material in the subject fringe was 
available which might assist in that research. 
A stiff job, but the job of a librarian— 
Viscount Caldecote thought so, and so did I. 
Public libraries were not left out of this, and 
the speaker acknowledged the valuable part 
which was being played by them in the 
industrial field. First, to supply the needs of 
the technicians and other workers in large- 
scale industry who were not being catered 
for by the “works” library services, and 
secondly to act, in many cases, as the only 
source of information to the small units of 
industry, which comprise the major portion 
of the country’s industry, and which are too 
small to have library services of their own. 


Further, he saw great value in the public 
library services acting as the co-ordinator and 
promoter of co-operative schemes for the 
supply of information to industry by bringing 
together the resources of industrial, educative 
and public libraries. A very pleasant and 
informative session. 

And then—the Annual Lecture. We have 
had good Annual Lectures before, and many 
which have been mediocre, but I have not 
known a better one than that given by Dr. 
Lincoln Ralphs, Chief Education Officer for 
Norfolk—lucky Norfolk! It would be 
impertinent to try to report it or paraphrase 
it. It was a privilege to hear the speech, it 
will be a privilege to read it when it is 
printed, and an even greater one to have 
done both. I have only one criticism—it 
ought not to have been delivered at a Library 
Association Conference. It ought to have 
been delivered at a conference of educa- 
tionists, politicians, psychologists and all 
others who are concerned with this troubled 
age, and at an international level. Have I 
rated his lecture too high—I don’t think so. 
Dr. Ralph’s thinking is right thinking, and 
the pity of it is that there is not enough of 
that sort of thinking throughout the world. 

As a measure of the appreciation of the 
lecture, the applause continued all the time 
Dr. Ralphs was on the platform and followed 
him throughout his journey through the hall 
and into the street. I don’t know when the 
applause would have stopped if Dr. Ralphs 
had stayed on the platform, because it seemed 
that no one wanted to be the first to stop 
applauding for fear of being seen to be the 
first to stop. 

All the anger and disappointment of the 
previous days left me, and the Conference 
became a good one—in fact, the Annual 
Lecture became the Conference, with every- 
thing else that had happened as mere inci- 
dentals. That was my thought on leaving 
this session, and it was only after a gradual 
returning to earth and a cooling of my feelings 
that I was later to admit that other parts of 
the Conference were worth while too. 

The final session for me was Mr. Bernard 
Williams speaking on “Censorship and 
Reading’. Mr. Williams took us through the 
reasons for censorship, the types of censorship 
and the legal control of it, step by step. 
Explaining, illustrating and opinionating in a 
most expert manner, not speaking down to his 
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audience, Mr. Williams dealt with the subject 
most competently. His paper will be essential 
reading for any candidate for the Library 
Association examination who is likely to be 
faced with a question on censorship. 

There were other sessions at the Conference 
which I could not attend owing to duplication 
of meetings, and although I received reports 
of them it would not be fair to present them 
as my_own impressions. I would have loved 
to hear the session addressed by Mr. Lace, 
County Librarian of Essex, in which he 
dealt with the proposals for the reorganisation 
of libraries. Despite his note in the Conference 
Agenda that the “Borough versus County 
argument is sterile and irrelevant’, Mr. Lace 
trailed his coat on the subject of small 
independent libraries and I would have liked 
to have jumped on his tail. Really Mr. Lace, 
you must do what you accused the Roberts 
Committee of not doing—go and see for 
yourself what some of the smaller libraries 
are doing. As far as interlending is concerned, 
I would refer Mr. Lace to the Reports of the 
South Eastern Regional Library System for 
the past ten years or so to study the borrowing 
habits of county libraries! Finally, whilst 
agreeing with his idea of a two-tier system of 
public library service my conception of what 
the lower and upper tiers of service should 
provide is very different from that of Mr. 
Lace. I do not accept his “‘amenity”’ view 
of the lower tier—it can and ought to be a 
much wider service than this, except in the 
very smallest units—and the sort of service I 
would want from the upper tier could not be 
provided by many of the existing county 
library services, nor could many be developed 
to fit into my conception of an upper tier 
service. Perhaps I should have gone to Mr. 
Lace’s meeting instead of participating in 
the Annual General Meeting of the Smaller 
Public Libraries Group, which is a body of 
Librarians and local authority members 
which, since 1957, had set out to improve 
standards of efficiency in these libraries by 
frank discussion and outspoken comment at 
its meetings. 

However, I would support Mr. Lace in his 
object—while not agreeing with his opinions 
—which is to set up an efficient public library 
service, irrespective of which is to be the 
local authority responsible for it in any 
particular locality. Let us decide what is 
wanted, and sort out who is to provide it as 
best as we can. 
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World Wide “Stamps of Approval” for Books and Libraries 
By A. G. K. Leonarp 


“THE postage stamps of a nation are a picture 
gallery of its glories. They depict in miniature 
its famous men and women, the great events 
of its history, its organizations, its industries, 
its natural wonders. Stamp collecting, conse- 
quently, has distinct educational values. No 
one can pursue this hobby intelligently with- 
out developing a greater knowledge of his 
national heritage.”’ 

This official statement by the U.S. Post- 
master General indicates how the seemingly 
humble postage stamp has come to enjoy far 
higher status than could ever have been 
envisaged by its inventor in 1840. In per- 
suading the G.P.O. to adopt his “little bits 
of gummed paper”’ as a convenient means of 
prepaying uniform charges, Sir Rowland 
Hill was primarily concerned to simplify its 
accounting system and increase revenue by 
facilitating correspondence through the 
“penny post.” Brilliant in its simplicity, 
the adhesive stamp was quickly adopted by 
most countries during the third quarter of 
the 19th century and is now established as 
an important instrument of national policy 
and publicity. 

Portraits of monarchs and _ presidents, 
national emblems and coats of arms provided 
most of the early stamp subjects, but by 1g00 
many postal authorities had begun to issue 
pictorial designs, for which the fashion is 
now almost universal, with Great Britain 
alone still retaining the traditional sover- 
eign’s head style of the pioneer “Penny 
Black.”’ 

Ordinary British stamps are indeed supple- 
mented by increasingly colourful commem- 
orative issues, but these are generally confined 
to Royal occasions, Parliamentary confer- 
ences and Post Office anniversaries, with their 
significance somewhat obscured by over- 
elaborate symbolism. 

Elsewhere, postal authorities have long 
since applied their stamps more directly to 
manifold purposes of national and inter- 
national publicity, making them miniature 
advertising posters that exemplify on the 
envelope their country’s aspirations and 
achievements in many diverse spheres of 
activity, likewise commemorating famous 
men and women distinguished in every 
sphere of human endeavour. 


Literature is well represented and the 
themes of printing, book publishing, libraries 
and journalism are all featured in the world 
stamp display, which even includes the 
portraits of some distinguished librarians. 

Stamp collectors are now numbered in 
their millions and with over 130,000 different 
stamps having been issued since 1840, and 
some 3,000 new ones appearing annually, 
a comprehensive world-wide collection is no 
longer a practicable aim. Philatelists must 
therefore specialise, and to an increasing 
extent collectors are coming to concentrate 
on designs illustrating a particular theme 
or topic. 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE 


For the librarian, bibliophile and littera- 
teur, overseas stamps offer considerable 
scope for the formation of an unusual collec- 
tion, of wider interest than the purely 
philatelic. 

One can set the theme with a handsome 
large French design, the go fr. value of the 
1953 set illustrating ‘‘national industries and 
fine arts.” which represents publishing and 
book-binding in terms of a pile of volumes 
set against the background of the Pantheon. 
Built as a church in the reign of Louis XV 
and converted after the Revolution into a 
“Temple of Renown’’, the Pantheon is the 
resting place of France’s great men—among 
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them, Rousseau, Voltaire and Victor Hugo, 
all of whom, along with dozens of others, 
have been honoured on their country’s 
stamps. 

Stamps of the United States likewise 
exemplify to the full the “American Way of 
Life’’ and honour those who have contributed 
to its development, both as famous indi- 
viduals and as larger sections of the com- 
munity. The latter range from newspaper 
boys and truck drivers to lawyers and teachers, 
while among the many portraits in the 
“Famous Americans’”’ series are those of such 
diverse literary figures as Louisa May Alcott, 
S. L. Clemens, J. C. Harris, Walt Whitman 
and Washington Irving, not to mention the 
celebrated lexicographer Noah Webster and 
famous journalists in the persons of William 
Allen White and Joseph Pulitzer. 


A striking U.S. stamp of 1958, showing a 
stylised antique press below a hand holding 
an old-fashioned quill pen, framed with bars 
to represent type bearers, publicised the 
theme of “‘Freedom of the Press’’ in connection 
with the celebration of the 50th anniversary 
of the establishment of the University of 
Missouri School of Journalism—the first of 
its kind, now the ‘‘West Point’? of American 
journalism. 


An earlier U.S. issue of 1939 commemor- 
ated the 3ooth anniversary of printing in 
Colonial America, faithfully depicting, from 
a drawing of the historic original now housed 
in Harvard University Museum, the first 
press which Stephan Daye brought from 
England to establish his pioneer printing 
shop at Cambridge, Mass., in 1639. 


The subjects of U.S. commemorative 
stamps are not confined to internal affairs, 
for in 1952 there appeared a significant 
stamp inscribed for the “5ooth anniversary of 
the printing of the first book, the Holy Bible, 
from movable type, by Johann Gutenberg.” 
Alongside the wording was _ reproduced 
Edward Laning’s painting of ‘Gutenberg 
showing a proof to the Elector of Mainz.” 


As behoves the international importance 
of the inventor of modern printing, Guten- 
berg has been honoured on stamps of several 
countries. As postal publicity for the Leipzig 
Fair of 1940, Nazi Germany issued a set of 
four designs, one of which portrayed the old- 
time printer against the background of the 
Library building. Seven years later, Guten- 


berg’s statue appeared on three stamps used 
in the French-occupied Rhineland Palatinate 
in 1947-48. The West German authorities 
paid tribute to him in 1954 with an attractive 
representation of the medieval printer at : 
work, produced to commemorate the 500th oy 
anniversary of his 42-line Bible. Gutenberg 
is again portrayed on the 8 pfg. stamp of the 
new 1961 series of the German Federal 
Republic. 


Russia, China and their satellite states all 
operate prolific “‘stamp factories’ which pro- 
duce numerous attractive designs, perhaps 
less for propaganda purposes than as a source 
of foreign currency income through sales to 
the philatelic trade. Their range of subjects 
is indeed wide, as evidenced by the fact that 
Hungary included in its 1948 airmail series i 
devoted to explorers and inventors a stamp 
showing Gutenberg and his press, together 
with some of his books, while in the back- 
ground an owl contemplates a modern rotary i 
machine. As a complete contrast, the same 
country’s 1959 “Fairy Tales’’ series was ' 
introduced with a colourful label which had 
for its subject a young teacher—or children’s 
librarian?—reading from a book to a group ; 
of youngsters gathered at her feet, making a 
most charming picture! 


Soviet Russia’s hundreds of commemora- 
tive stamps include a pair dating back to 
1934, issued to mark the 350th anniversary 
of the death of the celebrated printer Ivan 
Federov. Both in the same design, they 
show his statue in Moscow, flanked by old 
and modern presses. 


The former principality of Montenegro 
overprinted some of its stamps in 1893— 
one of the earliest commemorative issues—to 
mark the 4ooth anniversary of printing in 
that area. Somewhat surprisingly, the Japan- 
ese occupying forces in the Phillipines allowed 
a pre-war Commonwealth stamp to be simi- 
larly given a commemorative overprint to 
recall in 1943 the 350th anniversary of the 
introduction of the first printing press into 
the then Spanish colony. 


Bulgaria, which had previously portrayed 
Gutenberg and the first Bulgarian printer on 
a pair of commemoratives in 1940, again 
featured Karastoyanov’s press and other 
printing subjects in the series of 1955 marking 
the 1100th anniversary of the Cyrillic alpha- 
bet. 
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Sweden commemorated the tercentenary 
of publication of the Official Gazette in 1945 
with a pair of stamps in a neat symbolic 
composition of torch and quill, while three 
years earlier Finland produced two stamps 
to mark the 3ooth anniversary of the printing 
of the first Finnish Bible, one showing an 
open Bible in front of an altar, the other 
depicting a 17th century printer at work, 
drawing a sheet from his flat-bed press. 
G. Karolyi, translator of the Bible into 
Hungarian in 1590, can be seen with his 
Bible and contemporary hand press on one 
of a set of Hungarian stamps issued in 1939. 

Several countries, as far apart as Roumania 
and Guatemala, have depicted on stamps the 
buildings of their national printing works, 
while Austria issued an attractive design in 
1954 jointly commemorating the 150th anni- 
versary of the Austrian State Printing Works 
and the 250th of the “Wiener Zeitung” 
newspaper. 

Numerous newspaper centenaries have 
been made the occasion for stamp issues by 
countries in Latin America and others as 
diverse as the Vatican City (for the ““Osserva- 
tore Romano”’ in 1961) and members of the 
Soviet block: Roumania even issued stamps 
to acclaim the 5oth anniversary of her 
“Gazeta Matematica’”’ in 1945. 

The journalistic theme is too wide to 
pursue here, nor is it practicable within the 
limits of this article to enumerate all the 
further stamps devoted to printing subjects. 
One can find a printing press on a Mongolian 
design of 1932, while Liberians receiving 
instruction in printing are featured on one 
of the country’s stamps of 1954, acknowledg- 
ing United Nations technical assistance. 

On the book front, one must leave aside 
the thousands of stamps from all over the 
world honouring famous writers and confine 
our survey to designs which feature actual 
books in one context or another. 

Several stamps showing early printed 
Bibles have already been mentioned. To 
these may be added the Swedish issue of 
1941 marking the fourth centenary of the 
first Swedish version of the Bible, two stamps 
showing the reformers presenting the vernacu- 
lar Bible to Gustavus Vasa, and an Austrian 
design of 1953 illustrating the first edition of 
Luther’s Bible, one of a series sold at a pre- 
mium above postal value to aid the recon- 
struction of the Lutheran School, Vienna. 
A Bible was also featured on one of a similar 


Roumanian series in 1941, issued to commem- 
orate the fiftieth anniversary of the Carol I 
Foundation for promoting learning. 

An open Bible has a prominent place in the 
design of the 3d. value in the South African 
series of 1949 marking the inauguration of 
the Voortrekker Monument at Pretoria, 
while the treasured “‘Bounty”’ Bible—now 
restored to Pitcairn Island where the re- 
pentant mutineer patriarch John Adams used 
it to instruct his strange community—has 
been proudly displayed on stamps used by 
this lonely Pacific colony since 1951. 

Brazil made a special issue in 1951 to 
publicize the “Day of the Bible” and the 
Bible was likewise featured on two of the 
stamps which the Vatican City released in 
1936 on the occasion of the Catholic Press 
Conference. Other scriptures are represented 
in the stamp album only by the MS page from 
the Koran reproduced on one of the first 
(1916) stamps for the kingdom of Hejaz, now 
part of Saudi Arabia. 

If one leaves aside books used by stamp 
designers to symbolize charters and constitu- 
tions, there are still numerous examples to be 
gathered for the philatelic library from many 
different countries. 

Portugal honoured Luis de Camoens on 
the fourth centenary of his birth in 1924 with 
a long set of stamps, including five showing 
the title page of the first edition of his epic 
“Os Lusiadas.”” The same work held by a 
symbolic figure also appeared on all 24 
denominations of the regular postage series in 
use for a decade from 1931 and on another 
score inscribed for Mozambique. 

A French stamp of 1937 commemorated 
the gooth anniversay of the publication of 
“‘Discours de la Methode”’ by Rene Descartes. 
In the original design, the volume was 
incorrectly entitled “‘Discours sur la Methode”’ 
and subsequently amended on re-issue. In 
1953, the postal authorities of Monaco—who 
levy a toll on collectors with many colourful 
labels—produced a pair of stamps to mark 
the publication of the first complete text of 
the “Journal Inedit” by E. and J. De 
Goncourt: these showed a pile of unbound 
proof pages. 

Roumania featured one of Gogol’s works 
on a 1952 stamp marking his centenary and 
the same year used a book and globe design 
for one of a trio publicising an international 
student congress at Bucharest. Yugoslavia 


issued three stamps in 1947 for the centenary 
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PITMAN BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY 


THE PRINCIPLES AND rome to OF RADIO DIRECTION FINDING 

By Charles H. Cotter, Ex.C., B.Sc., 

The principle aim of this book is to rae a brief comprehensive text on all aspects of radio direction finding, 
sufficient for the needs of navigating officers—both student and qualified masters and mates. 21/- net 


By W. H. Dennis, B.Sc., 

Second Edition 

A reliable handbook for d ea geting and chemists dealing with the occurrence of non-ferrous metals and 
methods of extracting and refining them. 


LAW OF AGENCY 

By Raphael Powell, M.A., D.C.L. 

Second Edition 

For this second edition the book has been heavily revised and extended in length by one-third. Some 1,500 cases are now 
cited, and there is considerably more reference to the current literature on the subject. 60/- net. 


THE ECOLOGY AND LIFE HISTORY OF THE Pevaqass FROG 

By R. Maxwell Savage, M.A.(Cantab.), Ph.D.(Lond.), F.R.I. 

In this fascinating new work Dr. Savage incorporates nara new theories and findings including material from the scientific 
papers for which he is well known. The treatment in the book is mainly ecological but there are excursions into bio- 
chemistry, parasitology, y and phy gy. 25/- net. 


SWEET-SHOP SUCCESS 

Issued by Cadbury Bros. Led. 

Second Edition 

First published in 1949 this book has now been revised to cover the changes in retailing, notably in shop design, lighting 
and display. It will prove an indispensable guide for retail confectioners large and small, particularly beginners. 21/- net. 


A POLICE CONSTABLE’S GUIDE TO HIS DAILY WORK 
By C. P. Brutton, C.B.E., and Sir Henry Seuddy, C.B.E. 

Tenth Edition 

This up-to-date new edition incorporates in compact form everything that a police constable is expected to know about 

criminal law and police practice. 30/- net. 


PITMAN. Parker Street, Kingsway. London. WwW. C.2 


If you are not already receiving our lists 
and catalogues of books available in special library 
bindings we shall be more than happy to add your 
name to our mailing list on receipt of your instructions. 


For your information, all our pre-bound 
books have dust-wrappers or are bound in colourful 


Plasticover bindings. 


G. BLUNT & SONS LIMITED 
North Acton Road, Harlesden, London NWI10 
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of the Montenegrin epic “Wreath of Moun- 
tains’’ by P. P. Nyegosh: one bore the writer’s 
portrait, the other two depicted his book. 

Celebrating the 7oth anniversary of the 
death of Karl Marx in 1953, a Bulgarian 
stamp had the volume of “Das Kapital’’ for 
its centre-piece, while the “Communist Mani- 
festo”” was depicted on a Soviet centenary 
commemorative pair of 1947. Other Russian 
stamps have shown Soviet publications 
(‘Press Day,’’ 1949) and Lenin and his works, 
on stamps of 1953 acclaiming the 50th anni- 
versary of the Bolshevik Party. Polish publi- 
cations were featured on one of the country’s 
1954 set celebrating the tenth anniversary of 
“People’s Poland’’. 

Turning to Latin America, Uruguay issued 
four stamps in 1945 to mark the birth centen- 
ary of J. P. Varela, one of which showed the 
title page of his book “The Education of the 
People’’. Brazil likewise honoured A. Kardec 
in 1957, with a design including the writer’s 
portrait and a representation of his “Book of 
Spirits’ published in Paris a century earlier. 

Ecuador produced 11 stamps in 1956 to 
mark the bicentenary of printing in the 
country. Seven portrayed the Jesuit priest, 
J. A. Schwartz, a German, who set up his 
press at Ambato, where he issued his first 
book, a religious work whose title page is 
reproduced on the other four stamps. In 
this theme, Ecuador followed the example 
of Mexico, where in 1939 six stamps were 
released on the occasion of the 400th anniver- 
sary of the first printing in America. Their 
designs included the portrait of the pioneer 
printer, a Spanish priest named Juan Zum- 
arraga, the building that housed his first press, 
a portrait of the Spanish Viceroy Mendoza 
who authorized its establishment, and three 
stamps reproducing the frontispiece of thé 
first Mexican book of 1544, the title page 
of the first law book issued in 1563 and the 
colophon of the oldest surviving Mexican- 
printed volume. 

Latin-American postal authorities have 
shown themselves book-conscious in relation 
to current events as well as historical anniver- 
saries. 

The first Argentinian Book Fair in 1943 
was publicised by a special stamp showing the 
country’s flag alongside unidentified book 
spines, while the following year the third 
national Book Fair held in Mexico was like- 
wise made the occasion for stamp publicity, 
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the design being an interesting composition 
of microphone, camera and a book, inscribed 
“History of Mexico’’. 


In connection with the first Book Festival 
of the Americas, held at Caracas in 1956, 
the postal authorities in Venezuela issued no 
less than fifteen stamps, for ordinary and 
airmail postage, in two designs featuring 
books, the map of the continents and the 
flags of nations participating. A globe and 
book, with the shadowy head of Cervantes 
in the background, provided the design of 
three stamps from the Dominican Republic 
issued in 1958 to promote another Book Fair. 


The 4ooth anniversary of the birth of 
Cervantes in 1947 was widely celebrated 
philatelically by Spanish-speaking countries 
and a stamp from Spain herself that year gave 
an attractive picture of Don Quixote reading 
in his library. 

Book-filled library shelves were depicted on 
one of the 1941 Roumanian series marking 
the jubilee of the Carol I Foundation, but 
other libraries have been shown on stamps by 
exterior views of their buildings. Examples 
from many parts of the world include two 
airmail stamps of Colombia in 1941 depicting 
the National Library at Bogota, a Canadian 
design of 1930 showing the Parliamentary 
Library at Ottawa—the only Commonwealth 
contribution to this theme—and a Finnish 
Red Cross of 1932 having Helsinki University 
Library for its subject. 

Other European libraries featured on 
stamps are the National Library in Vienna 
and the Library of Louvain, on issues of 
Austria and Belgium in the 1915-30 period. 
Poland had a stamp in 1935 depicting the 
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— W. H.SMITH & SON | 


SERVICE FOR LIBRARIES 


NEW BOOKS and REPLACEMENTS 
FICTION and NON-FICTION 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 

TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


We also offer PUBLIC, TECHNICAL & SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


4 A weekly classified and annotated guide to the latest and forthcoming 
publications in all classes. 
»% A ninety-page catalogue of books for children and young readers. 


+ An extensive series of classified subject book lists available on demand. 


From London Head Office and Showroom Ww 
THROUGH YOUR LOCAL W. H. SMITH & SON BRANCH Ea 


A LOCAL SERVICE WITH HEAD OFFICE BEHIND IT [BS 
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emptor. -Lundia is the ideal answer to library shelving ADAPTABLE Every shelf is adjustable—can be moved up 
s because it or at ? Any of widths 
SAVES MONEY Remploy-Lundia Shelving costs far r 
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reasonable price is made more attractive still because WANDSOME It is made from polished hardwood in a 
no outside labour is needed to assemble it. natural finish. Both shelf clips and grooves are completely 
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Write for full details of Remploy-Lundia Shelving to: 


REMPLOY LIMITED 415 Edgware Road, London, NW2. Telephone: GLAdstone 8020 
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Raczynski Library at Poznan and Russia in- 
cluded the Lenin Library in the subjects of 
its 1939 “‘Moscow buildings” series. 

In the United States, a special stamp in 
1946 marked the centenary of the establish- 
ment of the Smithsonian Institution—which 
has an important Division of Philately and 
Postal History—while in 1954 another U.S. 
stamp commemorating the bi-centenary of 
Columbia University gave pride of place to 
the Low Memorial Library. 

Cuba released three stamps in 1957 to 
publicise the Jose Marti National Library. 
One showed the first book printed in Cuba, 
another gave a view of the Library building, 
while the third portrayed Dr. Figardo Caneda 
(1852-1926) the Library’s first Director. The 
nearby Dominican Republic sought to apply 
a form of indirect taxation to both corres- 
pondents and philatelists in 1936 by issuing a 
set of 13 stamps, the proceeds from their sale 
going towards the erection of premises to 
house the National Library and Archives. 
One of the stamps, in eye-catching triangular 
format, presented an impressive design for 
the proposed building. 

In the Philipine Islands, three stamps were 
placed on sale in 1949 at a premium over 
their postal value to assist the restoration of 
war-damaged public libraries. Two repro- 
duced the title pages of books—the first book 
printed in the area in 1593, by the xylographic 
method, and “Noli Me Tangere” by the 
patriot matyr Jose Rizal—and the third bore 
the portraits of the three directors of the 
Philippine Library in Manila during the 
period 1916-40. 

Among the many hundreds of famous men 
honoured on pastage stamps of their own 
and other countries, there are at least fifty 
who served as librarians before or during the 
time they achieved distinction in other 
spheres of literary, scientific or political 
endeavour. They are too numerous to list in 
detail here, ranging as they do from Benjamin 
Franklin and Thomas Jefferson to Lessing, 
Leibnitz, Goethe and Kant. Spain gave the 
“stamp of approval’’ to Menendez y Pelayo 
in 1954, France has portrayed Jules Michelet 
and J. B. Colbert, who as Superintendent of 
the King’s Buildings under Louis XIV took 
an active interest in the development of the 
Royal Library,nowthe BibliothequeNationale. 

Anatole France; Adam Mickiewicz (well 
represented on Polish and East European 
stamps); Lomonosov, re-organiser of the 


library of the Academy of Sciences in Tsarist 
Russia (portrayed on several Soviet stamps) ; 
August Strindberg, whose birth centenary was 
recalled by three Swedish stamps in 1849; and 
Pope Pius XI form an assorted quintet of 
one-time librarians with other and wider 
claims to fame who are all included in the 
philatelic gallery. To them, one can add 
Berlioz, Longfellow and even Mao Tse Tung 
(who served briefly as a university library 
assistant at Peiping in 1918) together with a 
number of Latin American notables, such as 
presidents, poets and authors of national 
anthems, reserving a special place for the 
head of the National Library of Peru in the 
1850s, who pioneered his country’s postal 
service and postage stamps—J. D. Conde- 
marin. 

On a more whimsical note, the philateli- 
cally-minded librarian can even enhance his 
display with Egyptian stamps bearing the 
effigies of the ancient God and Goddess of 
Books and Archives, Thoth and Hathor! The 
scope of a stamp collection on library themes 
is indeed wide, with steady expansion from 
new issues. 

The latest addition came on September 22 
from Sweden, whose stamps, like those of 
other Scandinavian countries, admirably ex- 
emplify national history and culture. “‘Swe- 
dish printed works from press to library 
1661-1961"" is the unusual inscription on a 
pair of stamps, both in the same striking 
design showing a 17th century printer with 
his hand press alongside a present-day student 
at his library table. 

The stamps commemorate the tercenten- 
ary of the regulation requiring all Swedish 
printers to deliver to the Government secretary 
two copies of every production, one going to 
the Royal Library, which thus became a true 
National Library. Sweden was one of the 
first to adopt this means of ensuring a compre- 
hensive stock, by a privilege which has since 
been extended to four other Swedish libraries. 
The Royal Library now receives annually a 
quarter of a million items of printed matter, 
from 1,413 printing presses, compared with a 
mere 8 in 1661—an index of the vastly in- 
creased power of the printed word and of the 
importance of libraries, themes which also 
find manifold reflection in miniature on the 
handy little gummed labels that now carry 
their message on the envelope as they promote 
the exchange of correspondence throughout 
the world. 
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Scotland’s famous library 
DOUGLAS & FOULIS 


offers EX-LIBRARY BOOKS at 
half price or less. All are in good 
condition and complete with 
protective cellophane covers. 


The range available includes non- 
fiction, biography, autobiography 


and travel. 
Write for a copy of our latest list 


DOUGLAS & FOULIS 


g CASTLE STREET $3 33 EDINBURGH 


TELEPHONE - - - 7 - - - - CALEpDonNIAN 4414 


FOR ALL YOUR BOOK REQUIREMENTS 


WRITE 


CALL or 
THE TIMES 
TELEPHONE BOOKSHOP 


Wigmore St., London Wi. 
Tele: WEL beck 378/ 
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Physics Library, Imperial College of Science and Technology Architects: Norman & Dawbarn, FRIBA 


For more than 100 years Hammers have been making joinery and 
furniture of the highest class for libraries, laboratories, churches, etc.: 
That is why the architects and technical staff at the Imperial College of 
Science, London, entrusted the important Physics Library illustrated and 
laboratory equipment to this company. The timbers for all Hammer 
furniture and fittings are air seasoned and scientifically kiln dried to with- 
stand the extreme temperature conditions imposed by modern heating. 


Write for pocket catalogue of the complete ‘ U’ Range 
furniture designed by Sir Basil Spence & Partners. 


Geo. M. Hammer & Co. Ltd. 


‘You can trust Hammer's personal service’ 
Specialists in Library, Office and Laboratory Furniture 
Crown Works, Hermitage Rd., Harringay, London N.4 STAmford Hill 6691-2 
Craftsmen in woodwork since 1858 
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FLASHBACKS 


From Tue Lisrary Wor LD, vol. 1. 1898-9. 

‘When we compare the large, compre- 
hensive and thoroughly catholic programme 
of the A.L.A. with the meagre and dull one 
of the L.A. we are forced to admit that in 
breadth of view, grasp of public require- 
ments and practical import, the American 
idea of the business of a Library Conference 
is fifty years ahead of the British one.” 


*‘A hitch has occurred over the making of 
the library rate at Stirling. The Library 
Committee asked for the full rate of 1d. but 
the Town Council cut it down to }d. on the 
ground that it would be years before the 
library was ready. The Library Committee 
persists in its demand, and has sent a depu- 
tation to the Council to urge its claims. The 
matter will be settled at a future meeting of 
the Council.” 


“The city of Christiana recently established 
a municipal library on English and American 
lines, the first of its kind, we understand, on 
the continent of Europe. Mr. Haakon Nyhuus 
(the city librarian) and the city architect have 
been travelling over England in quest of the 
latest and most progressive ideas in library 
buildings and methods, and have returned 
to Norway determined to have a municipal 
public library second to none. Mr. Nyhuus 
was trained in library work at Chicago, 
partly under the late Dr. W. F. Poole. He 
states that Conan Doyle, Hall Caine and 
Marie Corelli are the most popular living 
English novelists whose works have been 
translated into the Norse language, but that 
many of his readers prefer to read them in 
the original.” 

“It is a curious fact that the three Metro- 
politan parishes which have been most per- 
sistent in rejecting the Libraries Acts— 
Bethnal Green, Marylebone and Paddington 
—should also be those in which voluntary 
free libraries have existed for years, after 
having been established as object lessons to 
the value of public municipal libraries.” 
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DOVETALES 


I am the first to pay tribute to publishers for 
their standards of book production which 
have risen considerably since the war, and 
especially am I impressed, by and large, with 
those in the field of the Arts. B. T. Batsford, 
the Studio, Hamish Hamilton, Thames and 
Hudson, Country Life, Barrie and Rockliff, 
to mention but a few whose publications are 
quite outstanding. Books in other fields are 
no less distinguished in their way, with good 
typographical design on quality paper, and 
covers both colourful and appropriate. 
Errors in binding are rare and textual 
corrections almost non-existent, so much so 
that to discover the large number of 87 mis- 
takes in a book on arithmetic is startling by 
its unusualness. I refer to D. G. Munir’s 
“Common Entrace arithmetic and algebra” 
published by Methuen and Co. Ltd. last 
year. Cover, paper, type, binding, layout— 
all commendable, but 81 corrections alone 
were needed to the answers and 6 to the 
text. This book appeared in B.N.B. in May 
1960, serial No. 8226, and an errata slip, I 
am told, is not ready yet! This seems inex- 
cusable on the face of it and librarians would 
be well advised to ask the publishers for a list 
of corrections and amend their copies. Any 
schools concerned must be even more 
shocked: I wonder what the common 
entrance examinees and their parents think? 
And I wonder what Mr. Alan White would 
have had us do, if 1d. had been paid for 
every borrowing? Perhaps he may argue 
that had users paid for it, their complaints 
would have been vocative long before July 
1961! Perhaps so, but whatever the answer, 
I fail to see how a book of this kind could go 
through all its stages with so many faults. 


This is the time when publishers’ catalogues 
flood the desk. What a variety of styles and 
content. The stolid Oxford and Macmillan: 
the vivacious and voluminous Hutchinson: 
the dwarf-sized Hale with its larger parent: 
the Ward Lock full of beautiful blondes, 
criminal clients and trigger types: the dour 
Constable: and the elegant, stylish Batsford, 
fit for the Council of Industrial Design. What 
a beautiful production this is, which enhances 
the products it advertises. Pertinent details 
of authors: full, descriptive titles: choice 
photographs: lithographed pages: and cleverly 
chosen inks and type founts. Do you ever 
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buy a book because of an illustration? My 
bet is that you will, after seeing the wide-eyed 
spaniels and the crafty cocker! As the spaniel 
said to the parrot, a cockatoo!!”’ 
Annual Reports begin to pour in. Herbert 
Ward, Borough Librarian of Stepney, touches 
on a very sore point so far as we librarians 
are concerned. He refers to the fact that 
some publishers are trying to cash in on 
books which have a startling title and 
probably an equally startling content. 
Librarians can hardly be blamed for getting 
books on approval when they are only too 
well aware that these factors apply. I could 
name half-a-dozen publishers where the 
format, and content do not justify prices of 
16s., 18s. and even a guinea. Particularly 
are these prices apparent in the realm of 
fiction and the consignment of newly- 
published books on my shelf at any time 
easily gives evidence of these startling facts. 
Let us take a few examples: Ernest Raymond’s 
“Mr. Olim’’, a fine story of the St. Paul’s 
classics master, printed in 11 on 12 pt. 
Bembo, is priced at 16s. by Cassells for 216 
pages. This seems reasonable but Susan 
Gillespie’s ‘““The neighbour’’, an Australian 
tale, although with 224 pages, has a smaller 
content and yet is also priced 16s. by Geoffrey 
Bles. Cassell’s, incidentally, begin, their page 
numbering with the first page of the actual 
story. Bles, on the other hand, call the first 
page of the tale, page 7, the half title being 
page 1, unnumbered of course. Even Hutch- 
inson’s are not exempt from criticism, for 
R. H. Mottram’s latest story “Time’s in- 
crease’, has only 208 pages in a small page- 
size. A novel about public relations, “The 
Middlemen’”’, which describes the world as a 
sprawling ant-heap of middlemen, by Chris- 
tine Brooke-Rose is little better, for its 214 
pages cost 16s. from Secker and Warburg. 
On the other hand, we have Dennis 
Wheatley’s ‘“Vendetta in Spain’’, his latest 
story from Hutchinson’s, with a voluminous 
content spreading over 383 pages and selling 
at 18s. Doubtless his reputation and guaran- 
teed sales enable the publishers to fix the 
price without much difficulty although it 
would be interesting to know how many 
copies do sell. Faber, however, find it neces- 
sary to charge 18s. for a story about the 
assassin of Abraham Lincoln. Small pages, 
and ample spaces at the ends of paragraphs 
characterize ‘‘Judges of the Secret Court” by 
David Stacton, with only 243 pages of text. 


The first page of the story is page 13, and the 
first page, unnumbered, is a blank leaf before 
the half-title. Plenty of padding here! 

In the 15s. price bracket are Marion 
Friedmann’s “The slap’’, David Price Jones 
“Owls and satyrs’’ and Rosalie Packard’s 
**Plastic smile’. The first, a South African 
tale, looks to me as if it is set in 14 pt. mono- 
type Baskerville type—a large face anyway— 
comes from Longmans and has only 132 
pages of text. The second, a story of con- 
temporary London and a widow’s second 
marriage, has apparently 151 pages, but 9 
of them are blanks. This, too, comes from 
Longmans. The third, from Constable, has 
187 pages but is provided with generous 
heads and tails and is in larger than usual 
type. These 187 pages really don’t mean a 
thing. Incidentally, a plastic smile is that 
worn by people who are trying not to scream. 
No plastic smile on my face, but these 
irregularities are increasingly noticeable and 
difficult to justify. 

At a guinea are Monica Dickens’ “Heart 
of London’”’ from Michael Joseph and Francis 
Parkinson Keyes, “Chess Players’’ from Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, with 130 pages more in 
the latter than in the former, and I would 
say probably at least 5,000 more words. 

Compare all these with three factual books. 
Philip James“ Introduction to English Law” 
which has nearly 500 pages of solid meat 
for 1gs. from Butterworth: Eric Newton’s 
“European painting and sculpture’? now 
put into boards by Cassell after 20 years in 
Penguins, which has 245 pages, is well 
illustrated and only costs 18s. whilst Kathleen 
Pickard Smith’s “Living with reptiles’ has 
excellent plates, a three-colour jacket with 
photographic reproductions and 222 pages, 
selling again for 18s. 


All this seems quite illogical, and supports 
Herbert Ward’s statement. But, the pub- 
lishers may argue, prices must be variable 
depending on the size of the firm, its capital, 
overheads, authors’ reputations, type of paper 
used and so on. Obviously the established 
novelist is subsidizing the newcomer, unless 
every novel published makes a profit. And I 
would be delighted to know how many copies 
of the stories I have mentioned were printed 
and eventually how many sold. Who are the 
people who buy newly-published novels by 
the lesser and unknown writers, priced at 
15s. upwards? 


E 


I mentioned format at the outset. There 
was a British Standard, published as long ago 
as 1947, on booksizes and dating of books. 
Publishers still do not follow its provisions. 
Are they as reluctant as British Librarians 
seem to be for uniformity of any kind? 
Perhaps it needs revising and made to go 
further, at least to include uniform pagination, 
in the light of the evidence I have given. 


I hear from the Private Libraries Associ- 
ation that the British Edition of ‘Dealers in 
Books” will now be supplemented quarterly 
by new entries, amendments and deletions. 
These will appear in “The Private Library’’, 
the official journal of the Association, which 
sells at 10s. per annum. “Dealers in Books’’ 
is available from the Sheppard Press, 5 
Caledonian Road, London, N.1., and the 
“Private Library’? from 41 Cuckoo Hill 
Road, Pinner, Middlesex. 


What a dismal piece of reading Circular 
37-61 is. Nothing less than a Victorian 
funereal edging could have improved it. The 
most overworked word in the English language 
in recent weeks has been the word “‘pause”’ 
and here is Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government Circular 37 to explain why we 
must pause, and who must pause. Sandwiched 
between refuse collection and markets are 
libraries and museums. I notice that whilst 
housing is singled out for special mention, 
not a word is said about universities, colleges 
and schools. Hardly likely, on second 
thoughts, as this particular Minister is not 
responsible for them. An extra-sensory look 
is to be taken at projects costing upwards of 
£20,000. Librarians with schemes afoot must 
take their courage in both hands and press 
for their projects to be included in the next 
five-year programme. I should have thought 
that we had a strong claim on grounds of the 
effect of the printed word on national 
efficiency. There must be some startling 
differences in the priority for a public library 
on the one hand and a public convenience on 
the other. 


Pictures add character to a room, and if 
changed frequently, can be a source of great 
pleasure to readers and staff alike. They can 
also form a loan collection which is assured 
of success, albeit a limited one. Many 
library authorities operate picture lending 
schemes including Hornsey, Hove, Bourne- 
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mouth, Luton, Rugby, Guildford and Gilling- 
ham. It may not be generally known that it 
is possible to buy some good reproductions 
at reasonable prices. There are at present 
several catalogues available offering a wide 
choice of paintings both classic and modern. 
To quote a few examples: The Medici Gallery 
offers Old Masters, Modern and Children’s 
reproductions. These are excellent—the 
reproduction is true and the paper on which 
they are printed is good. 


Pallas Gallery covers much the same ground 
as the Medici Gallery and prints are fre- 
quently offered in two sizes, which is a useful 
point if you have only a small collection of 
frames. The prints of both of these are quite 
expensive, but the superior quality of repro- 
duction makes up for this. 


The Unesco catalogues, the first covering 
reproductions of paintings prior to 1860 and 
the second from 1860 to 1959 are, of course, 
not confined to any publisher or country. 
The standard set is very high and one can 
therefore order with confidence any repro- 
duction recommended. School Prints while 
offering some unusual modernistic prints, as 
well as masters, very cheaply, suffer from the 
reproduction, colour and paper which are 
not of a high standard. 


Prints for Pleasure. This is a new venture 
by the “Books for Pleasure’’ group, and 
judging by the catalogue is good value. The 
blurb advertises “Over 300 reproductions of 
paintings and watercolours by Old and 
Modern Masters as well as contemporary 
decorative scenic subjects.’” They are offered 
at 10s. 6d, per print or print plus frame for 
£2 2s. 6d. or £2 12s. 6d. depending on the 
type of frame chosen. Compare this with the 
average frame price of £2 17s. 6d. for a 
19” x 30” frame and you can judge for 
yourself that, on paper at least, this is worth- 
while. I have yet to try the large repro- 
ductions, but I can recommend the Children’s 
Prints which are modernistic interpretations 
of traditional nursery rhymes and tales, and 
which come in cheerful coloured folders of 
six prints for 1os. 6d. 


The B.B.C. Painting of the month scheme is, 
of course, connected with the radio pro- 
gramme of that name. For the modest sum 
of 25s. per annum one is sent monthly a full 
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colour reproduction (size up to 10” x 7}”) 
of a famous painting held in an art gallery or 
country house collection somewhere in the 
British Isles. With this comes black-and- 
white enlarged illustrations of some of the 
details and four pages of notes about the 
painting and the painter. The painting and 
details are reproduced on glossy art paper 
and colour is good. This is an excellent 
scheme and although the paintings are 
virtually useless for display in public depart- 
ments owing to their size, they could well be 
used for lending purposes. 


Ganymed Reproductions. Again, these are 
more expensive, but the quality is irre- 
proachable, many of the reproductions being 
made after recent cleaning which shows the 
original colours to good advantage. The 
catalogue is divided into two sections: works 
painted before 1860 and those painted since 
1860. A list is included of reproductions also 
available as Ganymed Small Prints. 


Addresses: 
Medici Gallery: 
The Medici Society Ltd., 
Trade, Export and Educational Depts., 
34-44 Pentonville Road, London, N.1. 
Pallas Gallery: 
The Pallas Gallery Ltd., 
28b Albemarle Street, 
London, W.1. 
Unesco: 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, 
19 Avenue Kleber, 
Paris-16e, France. 
School Prints: 
School Prints Ltd., 
13 Motcomb Street, 
Belgrave Square, London, S.W.1. 
Prints for Pleasure: 
Prints for Pleasure, 
401 Bristol Road, 
Greenford, Middlesex. 
B.B.C.: 
B.B.C. Publications (Painting of the 
Month), 
35 Marylebone High Street, 
London, W.1. 
Ganymed Reproductions: 
Ganymed Press London Ltd., 
11 Great Turnstile, 
London, W.C.1. 
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PROFILE 


R. N. Lock, F.L.A. 


REGINALD NortHwoop Lock, Senior Lec+ 
turer of the Birmingham School of Librarian- 
ship, author of Library Administration (1961) 
and editor of the new seventh edition of 
Brown’s Manual of Library Economy. After a 
brief early introduction to librarianship at 
the Bodleian Library, he served in public 
libraries at Bournemouth and Croydon 
before transferring to the educational side 
of the profession in 1950. Since then he has 
been active in Aslib serving for a time as 
member of Council, and as Chairman of the 
Education Committee (1952). Primarily 
interested in Bibliography and the varied 
aspects of library service; but, deeply con- 
cerned with the wider aspects of the profession 
(co-founder of Library Science Abstracts, 1950), 
he has found the work at a Library School 
a great advantage in fostering international 
contacts. 

Lock objects strongly to those extreme 
educationalists who would set impracticable 
academic standards of professional education, 
and regrets the conflict between the exam- 
ination syllabus, education and the practising 
librarian. On the other hand, he is convinced 
that librarians need sound general education ; 
a balanced outlook on life; firm ideals of 
service; and that these are not adequately 
fostered by our present system of professional 
education or training. 


A strong believer in higher ideals and 
achievements for the library service Lock 
would prefer a radical rather than a piece- 
meal reform of the present public library 
organisation. 

In the new Brown’s Manual he has tried 
to emphasise the importance of recognising 
the subordinate role mere routine must take 
when compared with the true functions of 
libraries—the supply of knowledge, education 
and recreation to all people—and he would 
welcome a re-assessment of the traditional 
means of organising into purely Lending— 
Reference—etc. departments. He does not 
under-estimate the value of knowing about 
innumerable contemporary experimental 
routines, but is persuaded that the Manual 
is more concerned with the fundamental 
functions mentioned above rather than with 
attempting an encyclopaedic account of all 
practices—which are properly left to mono- 
graphs. Strongly prefers people to machines, 
and considers the former more appropriate 
to the library service than the latter. 

Ambitions for the future would include 
visits to libraries in emergent countries, 
surveys of U.K. libraries, and the realisation 
of a residential college of library science. 
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THE LIBRARIAN’S LIBRARY 


LiprARiANsHiP, by Edmund V. Corbett. 
Pp. 103. Sunday Times Career Books. 
3s. 6d. 

Here is yet another book on librarianship as 
a career, but with educational requirements, 
salaries and conditions constantly changing, 
there is constant demand for up-to-date 
information, so that this addition to the 
Sunday Times series is welcome. The publishers 
could hardly have chosen a better author 
than Mr. Corbett, for his interest in this 
field is well-known and his approach to it 
is entirely in tune with the audience to which 
it is addressed. 

The book, paper-backed, is brief but com- 
prehensive. It tells the aspirant something 
about the background of the profession, as 
well as giving all the necessary information 
about pre-entry educational needs and post- 
entry opportunities for professional study. 
Staff hierarchies, financial rewards, daily 
duties, the syllabus and _ professional 
associations are all described, then in the 
final chapters Mr. Corbett follows the 
fortunes of a fictional character who pro- 
gresses from junior assistant to city librarian. 
Some members of our profession will read 
these pages with a jaundiced and dis- 
believing eye, but such progress is possible 
and the author himself is a living example 
which is perhaps why he writes so 
convincingly. 

It is right and proper to have librarianship 
represented in the Sunday Times Career Books. 
Those librarians who want recruits—and 
who doesn’t—can safely stock this booklet 
on the public shelves of their libraries. 


James Durr Brown’s Manual of library economy, 
7th edition, completely rewritten by R. 
Northwood Lock, F.L.A. Illus. pp. xii, 
307. London: Grafton & Co., 1961. 
63s. net. 

The first edition of the Manual of library 
economy by James Duff Brown appeared in 
1903, nearly sixty years ago. Ever since that 
date it has been regarded as the standard 
text-book on public librarianship; and, 
through its successive editions, it has done 
more than any other single publication, to 
shape the libraries of today. 

There was an obvious need for a detailed, 
working manual of the organization and 
methods most then suited to the introduction 


of the new librarianship, and this Brown sup- 
plied in his first edition. Also in this first 
edition there was a certain amount of policy 
and propaganda matter addressed primarily 
to the members of Library Authorities. 

The second edition, much revised, appeared 
in 1907. By that time Brown had been 
appointed the first Librarian of Islington, and 
had been engaged on the organization and ad- 
ministration of the first libraries to be designed 
specially for the open-access system. The 
second edition benefited greatly from the 
experience he gained during those years. 
Much of the earlier semi-obsolete matter was 
scrapped, and replaced by chapters in keeping 
with the current developments in library 
practice. An interesting picture of the 
changes and developments in library practice 
throughout the century is presented in the 
various versions that the book has undergone 
since its first appearance. 

In 1903, Brown was still the librarian at 
the prototype “‘open access”’ library at Clerk- 
enwell (Finsbury), and our librarians through- 
out the country were still debating hotly the 
respective merits of “‘open’’ and “closed” 
libraries, and even such basic matters as the 
need for classification of the book-stock and 
for adequate cataloguing. 

Brown’s death in 1914, and the advent of 
the First World War, resulted in the Manual 
being out of print for a number of years. 
And then, in 1920, there appeared the “third 
and memorial’”’ edition, revised and largely 
rewritten by W. C. Berwick Sayers. The main 
trends and developments of the interim period 
were skilfully handled by Sayers, and the 
Manual entered upon a new life of usefulness. 

Revised 4th and 5th editions appeared in 
1931 and 1937; and then, in 1949, Sayers 
produced for the second time a completely 
revised and re-written post-war edition (the 
6th), which was reprinted with some correc- 
tions in 1950. This edition has served us well 
up to the present year. 

These notes on the earlier editions of the 
Manual are made in order to emphasize the 
effect that the evolution of our library system 
has brought about. In earlier days the great 
need for detailed instructions to assist those 
who were organizing new libraries or re- 
organizing the older ones, resulted in much 
space having to be given to matters that had 
real value at the time. Nowadays, the fact 
that nearly every aspect of library practice 
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has been covered by specialized text-books 
means that the pris has been able to 
devote more attention to principles and less 
to minor details. This change of approach, 
hitherto fairly gradual, has now been acceler- 
ated in the new seventh edition, “completely 
rewritten”” by R. Northwood Lock. Mr. 
Lock, who is Senior Lecturer at the School of 
Librarianship at the Birmingham College of 
Commerce, is well qualified to undertake the 
reparation of this new edition; and he has 
ha the benefit of the active assistance of his 
colleagues at the Birmingham School. 
In this edition, the revision has been com- 
ete. It is, to all intents, an entirely new 
k, but one that preserves and follows the 
basic ideas and principles set forth by Brown 
and later by Sayers. 

What Mr. Lock has attempted, with much 
success is “‘to give a practical general account 
which shall be the groundwork of specialised 
development”’, and “‘to deal with the funda- 
mental practices to which the normal public 
library conforms.” 

In carrying out this general plan, Mr. Lock 
has obviously experienced some difficulty in 
deciding between the relative claims of 

rinciple and practice, but on the whole he 
~ been successful in limiting the details of 
particular methods to those most necessary in 
such a general work. His notes on why certain 
procedures are necessary or advisable are 
useful. 

The preliminary chapters on the back- 
ground of public libraries, the library 
authority, the librarian and staff, and 
administrative control, provide an interesting 
brief summary of the eer of the library 
and its present state of development. In view 
of the possible impending changes in library 
law, following the Roberts report and the 
modern rethinking of many problems, these 
chapters are suggestive and valuable. 

The chapters which follow, on the National 
Central Library and library co-operation, and 
County Libraries, are in the main descriptive, 
and chiefly of interest for the attention given 
to existing and possible schemes for library 
co-operation. My only criticism of these all 
too brief chapters is that no credit is given 
to the Metropolitan libraries for initiating 
schemes of local co-operation that have since 
been implemented nationally. 

It is in the chapters on the Public Library 
and its various departments that most readers 
will find wide divergencies from the original 


Manual as well as much food for thought. 
The sections on library planning, siting and 
equipment are usefully critical but too brief 
to give more than slight general guidance; 
but the new chapter on the “Lending Func- 
tion”? contains good theoretical as well as 
practical advice. In accordance with Mr. 
Lock’s desire to relate, whenever possible, 
details of practice to the over-riding adminis- 
trative principles, this latter chapter includes 
glances at the registration of readers and the 
more common charging systems. There are 
informative chapters on subject department 
libraries, the reference library, non-book 
material, work with children, and newsrooms 
and magazine rooms. 

A major change in this edition is the dis- 
appearance of the previous special chapters 
on classification and cataloguing. These sub- 
jects are now reduced to very brief sections, 
concerned almost entirely with principles, in 
the chapter on “Bookstock: administration 
and recording’. Similarly, book selection, 
ordering, accession, and so forth are now 
parts of the parallel chapter on “‘Bookstock: 
collection and upkeep”’. 

It will be seen from the above notes that 
the Manual has now to a large extent changed 
its character. It is now concerned with the 
principles underlying the work of the public 
library, and with broad guidance on the 
day-to-day working practice. When detailed 
descriptions of methods and routines are 
needed, use must be made of the special 
manuals and monographs that now abound. 
Incidentally, a list of these special works is 
given in a chapter on “Library Literature’. 

Mr. Lock is to be congratulated on the 
successful completion of a most difficult task. 
Merely to have brought the previous edition 
up to date would have been a formidable 
undertaking, but Mr. Lock has done more 
than that by recasting the whole plan of the 
book in accordance with modern needs and 
the development of our professional literature. 
Such a “revision’’ required courage as well 
as knowledge, and Mr. Lock has both. 

The book is well illustrated, with 76 photo- 
graphs and many diagrams and line draw- 
ings—on the whole an interesting selection, 
but why no examples of the refreshing Scan- 
dinavian contributions to library architec- 
ture? 

On the physical side the book is a credit to 
the publishers. 

J. D. Stewart. 
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Including Carriage 


7 GNS. and Purchase Tax 


COLOURS 
Coppertone — Desert Sage — Beige — 
Mist Green — Silvertone Grey — White 
— Seafoam Blue — Primrose Yellow — 
Winter Green — Almond Pink 


% EVERYONE can be 14” taller. 


% ROLLS quietly and easily on non- 
marking CASTORS. 


% STEP UP rubber base holds floor 
when you can stand in SAFETY. 


RONCO SALES ORGANISATION 


89 EAST END ROAD, LONDON N2 
Telephone TUDOR 9753 
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CEDRIC CHIVERS Ltd. 
BATH 


Specialists in all types of binding for Public 
and County Libraries. 


Our Clearseen and Patterned Rexine styles 
are favoured by Librarians and the Public 
all over the World. 


BATH 7355 


SNEAD LIBRARY SYSTEM 


Has been adopted by — 
TWENTY UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
FOURTEEN UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES IN CANADA 


FIVE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES IN AFRICA 


Our Technical Staff is at the disposal of Librarians and Architects to prepare 
schemes for Library installations 


LUXFER LIMITED 


Waxlow Road, Harlesden, London, N.W.10 


Telephone ELGar 7292 Telegrams Luxfer Haries London 
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IN 


TRADITIONAL 


AND 


CONTEMPORARY 
STYLE 


LIBRACO 


DISTINCTIVE 


With sixty years experience in design and manufacture, Libraco have 
always carried out contracts to the entire satisfaction of architects. 
For counters, bookcases, panelling, desks, tables, chairs, and best 
grade cabinet work their reputation stands very high. 


Their works are well-equipped with the latest type of machinery, 
turning out modern equipment at competitive prices. 


Libraco are always pleased to submit estimates or, when desired, 
to offer suggestions for designs, etc. 


LIBRACO LIMITED 


DEPARTMENT L/W 
LOMBARD WALL, WOOLWICH ROAD, CHARLTON, S.E.7 
Telephone: Greenwich 3308/9 Illustrated catalogues sent on request 
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